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THE  OBJECT,  BENEFITS  AND  HISTORY 

.   OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 

WITH  ACT  OF  LEGISLATURE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  ANENT  NORMAL  8GHOOI*,  fee. 


BY  THE  REV.  A.  FORRESTER, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION  AND  PRINCIPAL  OF  TUB  NORMAL  iOHOOf* 


It  is  pleasing  to  observo  the  deep  interest  nt  pre- 
sent taken  in  the  cause  of  national  education.  What- 
ever be  the  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  mode, 
all  seem  to  be  agreed  respecting  the  thing  itself — 
that  it  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every 
enlightened  Government  to  provide  and  foster  that 
system  of  popular  education  best  adapted  to  the  con- 
lition  and  circumstances  of  the  nation  at  large, — 
hat  system  which  is  commensurate  with  the  popul- 
ition,  and  which  will  best  qualify  all,  of  every  rank 
ind  degree,  for  their  appropriate  duties  and  employ  - 
nents,  whether  as  citizens  or  as  christians. 

And  this    interest  is  of  no  evanescent  or  transient 
fiaractcr.     It  will  deepen  and  widen  as  society  pro- 
gresses, and  as  the  bearing  of  a  nation's  prosperity  on 
nation's  education  is  apprehended  and  appreciated 
'here  are  no  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
Inch  a  national  education  has  done  more  than  for 
cotland,  Prussia,    several  States  of  Germany,   the 
iiited  States  of  America  and  Upper  Canada;  and 
lough  the    system   of  education  in   these  countries 
^ries  considerably,  there   is  not  the  semblance   of 
intension  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  to  any  thing  like 
jrfectibility.     On  the  contrary,  with  one  voice  they 
;clare   the  felt    deficiencies    of  their    educational 
hemes  and  operations,   and  their  susceptibility  of 
lprovement ;  and  this  conviction  seems  to  grow  in 
xy  proportion  to  their  measure  of  advancement  and 
e  universally  admitted  efficiency  of  their  educational 
stitutiohs. 

Now  one  of  the  most  substantial  results  that  has 
wed  from  the  recent  agitation  of  the  whole  question 
education  has  been,  the  elevation  of  teaching  to 
•nethinglike  its  legitimate  position — the  rank  of  a 
ence — the  dignity  of  a  profession.  Along  with 
s  as  a  natural  consequence,  has  been  raised  the 
ndard  of  qualification  of  Teachers — of  qualifiea- 
ns  not  merely  as  to  scholarship,  but  as  to  the  real 


business  ofthcir  profession — their  capability  of  teach- 
ing. Hence  the  noble  efforts  lately  made  by  Teach- 
ers themselves  with  a  view  to  mutual  improvement, 
by  the  establishment  of  Associations,  Teachers' 
Institutes,  Annual  Conventions,  and  the  like.  And 
hence,  too,  the  praiseworthy  endeavours  of  societies, 
of  Churches,  and  of  States,  in  providing  the  requisite 
means  for  the  training  of  Teachers,  by  assigning  to 
this  work  particular  departments  in  High  Schools 
and  Academies,  or,  still  more  formally,  by  the  setting 
agoing  and  supporting  of  Normal  Seminaries  with 
their  varied  equipments  of  Model  Schools,  of  Profes- 
sors, Lecturers,  and  Teachers. 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  imitated,  In  thi* 
respect,  the  example  of  all  enlightened  countries  botli 
in  the  old  and  new  world,  and  is  now  erecting  at 
Truro,  in  the  County  of  Colchester,  a  Normal  School, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  open  about  the  beginning 
of  November  next.  As  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  appointed  the  Principal  of  this  Semi- 
nary, he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  before  hi*  fellow- 
colonists  a  brief  statement  of  the  object,  benefits, 
and  history  of  Normal  Schools  in  general,  with  a 
few  explanatory  remarks  on  the  Enactment  passed 
by  the  Legislature  in  1854,  along  with  its  Bye-laws, 
in  the  hope  that  prejudices  may  thereby  be  removed, 
and  public  sympathy  awakened  in  favor  of  the  enter- 
prize,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  proportioned  to  its 
importance. 

1. — Object  of  Noumal  Softools. 

The  epithet  Normal  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
norma,  a.  rule  or  law  ;  and  when  applied  to  a  School, 
it  primarily  signifies  one  conducted  according  to  a 
particular  rule,  or  a  prescribed,  fixed  plan.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  however,  the  term  has  received  a 
more  extensive  signification,  and  is  employed  to  de- 
signate those  institutions  which  have  for  their  object 
the  training  or  the  qualifying  of  Teachers  for  the  bet- 
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ter  and  more  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
important  office.  This  constitutes  the  grand  object 
of  Normal  Schools, — an  object  whose  magnitude  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated,  seeing  that  the  due  quali- 
fication of  Teachers  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
systems  of  popular  education,  and  forms  the  surest 
guarantee  of  their  success. 

The  possession  of  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  it  to  other  minds,  are  two  things  quite 
distract.     An  individual  may  be,  in  every  sense  of  the 
.  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  man  of  vast  eruditi- 
on, and  yet  be  may  be  utterly  incapable  of  imparting 
his  stores  of  learning  to  others,  and  especially  to  the 
young.     And  of  what  use   would   the  knowledge  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  be  to  a  School,  while  it  is  locked 
up  with  all  safety  in  the  head  of  the  Schoolmaster? 
But  supposing  he  were  capable  of  communicating  his 
knowledge  to  others,    in  language  so  simple   and   in 
manner  so  graceful  and  attractive,  that  the  youngest 
understand  him,  he  is  not  in  consequence  entitled  to 
be  considered  a  thorough  Teacher-     lie   may    be  a 
good  instructor  of  youth  and  yet  be  no  educator.     In- 
struction and  education  are  just  as  distinct  as  know- 
ledge and  the  power  to   communicate  it;   the  one  is 
the  baie  conveyance  of  information  to   the  mind  and 
the  storing  of  the  memory  therewith;  the    other   '&, 
in  addition  to- all  this,  the  culture  and  development  of 
all  the  [lowers  of  our  nature,   physical,    intellectual, 
..mi  moral,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  an  im- 
mense ana  unt  of  professional  attainment,  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  is   absolutely   necessary.     And 
here  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  is  this  attain- 
ment to  be  reached  ?    In  no  other  way,  we  reply,  than 
by  a  diligent  course  of  preparation  and  a  long  dis- 
cipline in  the  School  of  experience.     This  is  consi- 
dered indispensable  for  the  learned  professions.      We 
have  oar  theological,  legal,  and  medical  institutions, 
ia  which  our  young  men  are  fitted  for  the  pursuit  of 
respective  professions,  by  deriving  benefit  from 
irious  sources  of  information,  which   libraries, 
tures,  and  experiments  afford.     This   trainings 
teemed  of  equal  importance  in  what  are  termed  the 
,'i. oral  arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving. 
To  foster   these,  Academics  are  formed  ;   models  are 
collected;  lectures  are  delivered;  and  the  young  no- 
vitiate is  willing  to  devote  years  of  patient  and  assi- 
duous labor  to  lit  himself  for  success  in  his  profession. 
And  so,  too,  is  it  with  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life, 
-.villi   the   mechanical    trades — a  service    of  appren- 
ticeship is  gone  through  in  them  all.     And  if  experi- 
ence is  thus  the  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  all   these 
pursuits,    why  should  it  not  be    resorted  to  as  an 
auxiliary,    in  the  education  of  youth?      Why    not 
make  this  department  of  human  exertion  ^profession, 
as  well  as  that  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine?     Why 
not  have  an  institution  for  the  training  up  of  Teach- 
ers for  their  sphere  of  labor,  as  well  as  institutions 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of'the  divine,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  physician? 

And  this  is  just  the  very  object  of  Normal  Schools. 
They  are  designed  not  for  the  purpose  of  communica- 
ting instruction.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  pu- 
pils   are  already   well  instructed,  that  they  are  at 


least  versant  in  all  the  branches  of  a  common   e 
cation.     And  in  proof  of  this,  they  are  required, 
fore  admission,  to  stand  a  satisfactory  examinati 
What,  then,  is   their  ue-sign  ?     It  is  to  impart  the 
of  communicating  the  instruction  already  obtainei 
others, — to  teach  others  hew  to  teach  with  officio 
and  success,    so  as  fully   to  exercise    and  devel 
all  the  powers  of  our  nature, — to  serve  in  fact  as 
prentice  workshops  for  the  profession  of  teaching 
Not  but  in  passing  through  such  a  process,  the  kn 
ledge  of  the  scholars-in-training  will  not  be  rende 
a  great  deal  more  accurate  and   enlarged.     Not 
in  a  young  country  such  as  this,  there  will  not  be 
abundant    need    for    instruction-   in    the  element 
branches  of  education,  for  a  thorough  and  painstal 
drilling.      But  this  does  not  form  the  main  desigi 
Normal  Schools.      That,    we   again    repeat,    is 
training  of  Teachers, — the  qualifying  of  the  studi 
who  attend  for  the  organization,  the  management, 
the  discipline  of  schools, — the  rendering  of  them  in  < 
ry  w;vy  competent  for  the  discharge  of  the  dutiei 
their  future   calling  ;  and   whatever  they   effect! 
in  the  way  of  general  instruction  must  be  held 
regarded  as    in    entire  subservience    to  their    n 
and   ultimate  purpose, — the   more  complete  ace 
1  lishir.ent  of  the  end  intended. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  How  do  they  accom[ 
this  object?  In  the  very  same  way,  and  by 
very  same  process  that  the  mechanics'  work: 
trains  and  qualifies  the  apprenticed  youth  for  t 
future  calling,  viz:  by  professional  instruction. 
the  best  exemplification,  and  by  practice  contii 
till  proficiency  is  reached.  For  these  ends,  vi 
complete,  Normal  schools  usually  consist  of 
grand  departments — the  Teachers'  Seminar)',  p 
erly  so  called,  and  the  Model  School.  In  the  Te 
era'  .Seminary,  which  is  furnished  with  a  sta 
learned  Professors,  possessed  not  only  of  gen 
scholarship,  but  of  high  attainment  in  the  brand 
lies  assigned  them,  as  well  as  of  consider 
i  ■  perience  in  teaching,  instruction  is  given  in 
theoiy  or  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  te 
ing.  In  the  Model  School, — where  there  is  at 
tendance  of  from  200  to  500  children,  arranged 
classified  according  to  age  and  attainment,  and  ta 
By  individuals  of  decided  and  proved  reputatio 
their  own  department, — there  is  furnished  an  e: 
plification  of  the  best  and  most  approved  styl 
teaching  in  all  its  compartments  ;  and  thither  the 
pils-in-tvaining,  in  company  with  their  Professor: 
pair,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting, 
of  experimenting,  and  of  reducing  to  practice 
instruction  they  have  already  received.  Both  t 
departments  are  presided  over  by  one  indivic 
whose  province  it  is  to  mould  the  whole  into  one 
monious  system, — to  sec  to  it  not  only  that  the  I\i 
Schools  are  carrying  out  one  general  plan,  but 
the  Teachers'  Seminary  acts  in  concert  therei 
discussing  and  elaborating  the  principles  or  the  ] 
osophy  of  that  plan,  whether  in  the  way  of  teac 
or  in  the  general  management  of  sdiools. 

And  here   we  would    invite   special    attentio 
the  Glasgow  Normal  School,  as  presenting  the  £ 
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illustration  as  a  whole  of  what  such  a  species  of 
school  ought  to  he  ; — as  vastly  superior,  in  our  view, 
to  any  tiling  we  have  witnessed  either  in  the  Ame- 
rican Slates  or  in  Upper  Canada,  whether  in  regard 
to  the  thoroughness  of  the  education  or  the  uniformity 
of  its  arrangements.  This  Seminary  owes  its  origin 
to  the  indefatigable  and  philanthropise  exertions  of 
the  celebrated  David  Stowe,  who  may  he  considered 
the  father  of  that  system  of  education  which  has 
been  appropriately  designated  The  Training  System 
■ — a  system  applicable  to  any  and  every  branch  of 
education,  religious,  scientific,  commercial  and  clas- 
sical. The  object  contemplated  by  this  institution  was 
the  practical  exhibition  vl'  a  simple  practical  rale,  by 
which  children  might  be  trained  to  think  aright,  to 
feel  aright,  and  to  act  aright, and  to  train  Teachers  to 
practice  this  rule.  And  what  is  the  ride?  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  educating  of  the  child 
as  a  whole;  i.  c.  physically,  intellectually,  morally, 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Divine 
Record — ."Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go."  And  is  not  this  the  very  essence  and  glory  of 
all  education?  Not — as  some  would  have  i! — to 
crowd  into  the  mind  of  the  child  a  given  amount  of 
knowledge — to  teach  the  mechanism  of  reading  and 
Writing — to  load  the  memory  with  words — to  prepare 
for  the  routine  of  a  trade;  but  to  unfold  and  direct 
aright  our  whole  nature.  Yes,  the  high  and  sacred 
office  of  education  is  to  call  forth  power  of  every 
kind — power  of  body,  of  mind,  of  heart,  and  of  eon- 
science  :  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  con- 
trive. It  is  to  make  the  young  as  far  as  possible  their 
own  Teachers,  the  discern  ers  of  truth,  the  interpre- 
ters of  nature,  the  framers  of  science.  It  is  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves.  And  along  with  all  their 
physical  and  intellectual  education,  should  go,  hand 
in  hand,  their  moral.  As  the  child  gains  knowledge 
he  should  be  taught  how  to  use  it  well, — how  to  turn 
it  to  the  good  of  mankind, — how  to  adopt  good  ends 
firmly,  and  pursue  them  efficiently, — how  to  govern 
himself  and  to  influence  others, — how  to  obtain  and 
spread  happiness.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should  be 
breathed  into  him  from  all  his  studies,  springing  from 
the  purest  source — the  love  and  the  tear  of  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

And  what  is  the  training  system  as  exhibited  in  the 
Seminary  referred  to  but  the  full  carrying  out  of 
such  an  education  ?  There  are,  in  the  first  place, 
gymnastic  exercises  performed  by  the  children  at- 
tending the  Model  Schools,  some  within  and  others 
without  the  School-room.  Whilst  the  former,  with 
the  exercises  of  voice  in  articulation  and  singing, 
and  the  influence  of  the  sympathy  of  number  from 
the  children  being  seated  on  a  gallery,  secure  in  the 
recitation  room  the  best  order  and  the  most  fixed  at- 
tention ;  the  latter  is  admirably  calculated  to  strength- 
en the  whole  muscular  system  and  to  impart  that 
robustness  of  frame  so  essential  to  the  healthful  and 
vigorous  play  both  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
ers. Then  what  a  rich  provision  does  this  system 
make  for  the  thorough  education,  the  full  development 
of  the  youthful  intellect !  It  pictures  out  in  words, 
<?r  renders  every  term  and  every  subject,  clearly  and 


simply  before  the  minds  and  eyes  of  the  children,  in 
the  most   natural  form  ;  and  this,   accomplished  not 
by  mere  telling,  or    explanation,  or    questions  and 
answers   with   children   singly,  hut  by  questions  and 
ellipses  mixed,  and  simultaneously  answered, 
is  the   training  mode,  picturing  out  the  emblem  or 
metaphor  first,  or  borrowing  familiar  illustration       >m 
real  life,  such    as  are  within    the   experience    of  the 
children  under  training ;— then  drawing  .1"    I 
or  the  inference.     Again,  not  the  less  complete  i     Lha 
provision  made  by  this  system  For  the  culttire  of  the 
moral    powers.      It    imparls    religious    in -t 
Whilst  it  repudiates  all  denominational  peculiai 
i(  inculcates  the  greal  leading  (ruths  of  the  Bible.  It 
superadds  the  reduction  of  Bible  principle  into  prac- 
tice, iu  the  every -day  habits  of  youthful   intercom    •■ 
It  adds  mora!  training,  based  on  the  daily  Bible  I 
in g  lessons,  to  the  ordinary  Bible  reading  and  - 
instruction  of  schools  ; — turning,  in  fact,  every  1 
ing  school  into   one  for  training  ; — not  men  ly  tea  :h- 
ing   or  instructing,  but    training  up  the  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go; — a  practice  this  implying  th 
most  cons  tan  I  presence  of  the  master  or  mistrt 
parent.     Would  that  such  a  system,    in  all  its  pa     •, 
were  carried  into  vigorous  operation  through  >u1  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  and  of  other  land.-! — What 
a  revolution    would  it  effect   on  the   whole   aspect  of 
society,  as  it   respects  alike  their  temporal  and  eter- 
nal interests  ! 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  nature  and  object  of 
Normal  Schools  when  the  equipment  is  at  all  com- 
plete. There  is,  undoubtedly,  considerabh  diversity 
in  these  Seminaries,  in  the  amount  of  accommodation, 
the  number  of  Professors,  and  in  the  method  of 
education,  as  well  as  in  their  general  management  : 
but  notwithstanding  all  this  diversity — arising  prin- 
cipally from  a  wise  adaptation  to  external  circumstan- 
ces,— the  end  is  the  same  in  all — the  qualifying  of 
teachers  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  arduous 
duties.  And  can  there  be  an  end  of  more  vast,  more 
momentous  magnitude  ? 

"We  want,"  says  an  ■eloquent  American  writer, 
"better  Teachers, and  more  Teachers,  forall  classi 
society — for  rich  and  poor,  for  children  and  adult-  We, 
want  that  the  resources  of  the  community  should  be 
d  rected  to  the  procuring  of  better  instrui  tors,  as  its 
highest  concern.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  regene- 
ration of  society  will  be,  the  elevation  of  the  art  of 
leach  ng  to  the  highest  rank  in  th  ;  community.  Wh  :n 
a  people  sha'!  le  irn  that  its  greatest  benefactors  an  I 
most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to  the 
iberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes — to  the  work  of 
raising  to  life  its  buried  intellect,  it  will  have  opened 
to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory.  This  truth  is  'rak- 
ing its  way.  Socrates  is  now  regarded  as  the  great- 
est man  in  an  age  of  great  men.  The  name  of  King 
has  grown  dim  before  that  of  Aposth.  To  I 
whether  by  word  or  action,  is  the  highest  function 
on  earth." 

SECTION  II. 

The  Benefits  of  NormA  Schools. 
These  arc   many  and  great,  direct  and    indirect 
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Normal  Schools  hot  only  affect,  materially  and  bene- 
ficially, the  common  School  education  of*  a  country, 
but  all  its  educational  institutions,  whether  Acade- 
mic or  Collegiate.  And  if  the  intelligence,  the  in- 
dustry, the  refinement,  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness 
of  any  nation  are,  as  we  know  them  to  be,  inseparably 
connected  with  its  state  of  education, — if  these  rise  or 
fall  just  as  its  educational  institutions  prosper  or 
decline,  then  it  is  clear  that  Normal  Schools  possess 
an  importance  and  value  incalculably  great.  But 
to  be  more  particular. 

1.  Normal  Schools  are  of  benefit  because  they 
si  pply  the  place  where  young  men  and  women  of 
requisite  cpialitication  may  acquire  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching. 

There   are  to  be  found  in  every  country  talented 
and  promising  young  persons,  possessed  of  a  natu- 
ral aptness  for  teaching,   and    eagerly   desirous    to 
be   engaged   in  the  work.     By   diligence    and  per- 
severance,  they   obtain  a    pretty    extensive    know- 
ledge of  the  branches   usually   taught   in   common 
schools';  they  pass  with  credit  the  examination  enti- 
ling them  to  teach  and  to  draw  a  certain  amount  from 
the  publicfunds,  and  they  start  a  School  in  apparently 
pi      itious   circumstances.      But  scarcely   have    they 
n. i  need  operations  when  they    find    themselves 
literally  encompassed   with  difficulties,  and  they  are 
•  ow  thoroughly  persuaded  that  something  more  is 
■<•:  ssary  tor  a  Teacher  than    a  bare    knowledge  of 
the  branches  requiring  to  be  taught,  even  a  knowledge 
the   best    method    of  organizing,  governing,  and 
.uiaging  a  School.     Some   become  al  the  very  out- 
;  disheartened,  and,  as  soon  as  they  conveniently 
u,  retire  from  the  employment  altogether.     Oth- 
-  resolutely  hold  on.  and,  after  a  series  of  experi 
Which  are  annually  made  at  the  expense  of  no 
Unary   amount   of  pain  and  drudgery,    as  well  as 
[times  at  the  expense  of  the  health,  faculties,  and 
ions  of  tbte  children   placed    under  their  charge, 

:cee.d  in  establishing  their  claim  to  respectabi- 

i  not  to  efficiency,  in    teaching.     Now    Normal 

•:    designed   as    they    are  fitted    for  the   ob- 

.    ol  these  very  difficulties, — and  thereby  ena- 

■  such  individuals  to  commence  at  once  the  real 

.    if  teaching,  instead  of  going  through  a  process 

Lin  1,  oftentimes,  of  fruitless  experimenting. 

Normal  Schools  open  an  honorable  and    useful 

ion  to  ili«  deserving  and  industrious  young  fe- 

-  of  th«  population. 

s   now,    wf    believe,    generally    admitted    by 

■need  edueatieqjsti  that  female  Teachers  are 

.   successful    than    male,    *>t   least,   in    primary 

-,    that   is,    iu    Schools  composed  of  children, 

five    to    eighk    or  nine    years   of  age.     Their 

fluence  is  greater.     The  temperament,  the 

constitution,  and  the  moral  impress  of  the 

are  oftentimes  not   of  that  order  which  fit 

.    enduring  the    disciplinarian    perplexities 

;  h':ol-room.     They  accordingly  require  much 

ical  force  in  preserving  order,  and  not  un- 

t!y  contract  the  habit  of  speaking  handily   to 

in     their     dignity    and    authority.       Female 

-,  on  the  other  hand,  go  into  the  School- room 


with  a  natural  fitness,  both  mental  and  moral,  whirl 
enable  them  to  control  the  tempers  and  the  affection: 
of  the  young,  and  to  win  from  them  the  homage  o 
kind  and  respectful  deportment  and  attention.  But  tin 
intellectual  influence  of  female  Teachers  is  not  i 
whit  less.  Young  men  generally  address  the  un 
derstanding,  and  oftentimes  by  their  sternness  anc 
commanding  tone,  shut  the  hearts  of  their  pupil- 
to  the  important  truths  they  communicate.  Femah 
Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  ply  the  affections  a: 
well  as  the  understanding  of  their  scholars  ;  or  rather 
through  the  influence  of  the  affections  they  get  to  tin 
understandings  of  their  pupils.  And  when  we  eon 
Sider  that  Normal  Schools  are  admirably  fitted  fo 
the  improvement  of  females,  for  qualifying  them  fo 
such  an  honorable  position  in  society,  and  for  such  i 
field  of  usefulness,  we  are  furnished  with  anothe 
substantial  proof  of  their  value. 

'5.  Normal  Schools  send  forth,  as  a  bod}',  the  bes 
qualified  Teachers. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  there  are  no  qualifier 
Teachers  but  those  who  emanate  from  Norma 
Schools  ; — such  an  assertion  were  altogether  at  vari 
ance  with  the  past  history  of  education,  and  evei 
with  the  very  existence  of  Normal  Schools  them 
seises.  It'  teaching  in  the  highest  and  most  com 
prehensive  smse  of  the  term  requires  a  peculiar  apt 
ness  of  mind,  an  innate  enthusiastic  ardour  for  lb 
employment,  those  who  possess  such  specialty  o 
gift  will  arrive  at  proficiency  in  the  art,  and  tha 
altogether  irrespective  of  Normal  Schools.  And  sue] 
individuals  have  existed  and  will  continue  to  exist 
What  then  we  mean  to  assert  is  this,  that  those  Teach 
ers  trained  at  efficient  Normal  Schools, are, as  a  body 
better  qualified  than  those  Who  have  not  enjoyed  sucl 
an  opportunity.  This  is  a  position  which  no  soum 
educationist,  no  man  of  intelligence;  who  has  observe* 
the  workings  of  Normal  Schools  in  those  countries 
where  they  have  been  for  a  lengthened  period  in  ope 
ration,  will  venture  to  call  in  question.  And  this  i 
not  mere  conjecture,  it  ma}'  be  verified  and  ratifiei 
by  a  thousand  facts  ;  and  what  more  substantial  thai 
the  fact  that  not  one  Normal  School  has  yet  beei 
able  to  meet  the  applications  made  to  it  for  Teachers 
What  a  testimony  this  to  the  universally  admittoi 
benefit  of  Normal  Schools  ! 

4.  Normal  Schools  tend  largely  to  make  teach  in; 
a  permanent  employment. 

it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  many,  too  many,  o 
those  who  betake  themselves  to  teaching,  do  so,  no 
as  a  calling,  a  mission,  or  a  business  for  life,  but  as  ; 
kind  of  stepping-stone  to  a  more  elevated  position,  oi 
to  a  more  lucrative  situation,  or,  it  may  be,  nsakiiu 
of  dernier  resort  because  of  their  failure  in  every  othei 
pursuit.  And  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself 
when  a  situation  more  congenial  to  their  likings  oi 
more  remunerative  in  its  prospects  offers,  they  aban 
don  their  calling  without  the  least  compunction  oi 
regret.  And  is  not  the  effect  of  such  a  course  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  education, — does  it  not  lowei 
and  degrade  the  profession  ?  Now  we  know  no  reined} 
better  fitted  for  the  removal  of  this  evil  than  Norma 
Schools.  By  attendance  at  these  Seminaries  such  wil. 
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be  discovered  and  discountenanced,  and  distinctly  told 
that  teaching  is  not  the  employment  suited  foi  them — 

that,  in  fact,  they  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  the 
business,  and  thus,  without  perpetrating  an  injury  on 
others,  they  may  be  induced  to  abandon  altogether  the 
idea  of  prosecuting  the  calling  of'Teachers.  Let,  how- 
ever, the  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School 
possess  even  the  slightest  taste  Cor  the  pursuit, — let 
them  be  but  willing  to  give  the  preparatory  process  a 
lair  trial,  and  what  is  the  result?  They  acquire  rap- 
idly the  requisite,  qualifications  for  efficient  Teachers. 
The  habits  of  their  mind  and  life  become  thoroughly 
moulded  to  the  occupation,  their  whole  soul  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  profession;  and  all  the  less 
likely  are  they,  all  the  less  capable  are  they  of 
changing  their  career,  all  the  more'fortified  are  they 
against  the  temptations  to  forsake  it.  And  this  spirit, 
by  all  the  influences  of  association,  is  spread,  propa- 
gated, and  perpetuated.  And  what  a  service  is  thus 
rendered  by  Normal  Schools  to  the  cause  of  education  1 

5.  Normal  Schools  cherish  and  foster  a  professional 
feeling  among  Teachers. 

This  feeling  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
strengthen.  It  is  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
results  in  other  professions  ;  and  it  is  equally  so, 
perhaps  more,  extensively  BO,  in  the  profession  of 
teaching.  This  feeling  is  usually  generated  when 
the  individuals  or  the  candidates  for  any  prof 
are  passing  through  the  prescribed  preparatory  course 
of  training — whether  it  be  in  the  workshop,  or  office, 
or  School,  or  College.  By  the  intercourse  held 
during  this  period,  by  the  assistance  rendered  to  each 
other  in  the  prosecution  of  their  calling  or  studies, 
by  the  discussions  and  interchange  of  sentiment  on 
professional  topics,  they  not  only  contract  valuable 
and  lasting  friendships,  but  they  are  imbued  with  a 
kind.of  esprit  da  corps,  an  attachment  to  the  pro- 
fession they  have  chosen,  which  proves  of  the  utmost 
service  in  the  elevation  of  their  social  position,  as  well 
as  in  the  extension  of  their  future  usefulness  and  in- 
fluence. Such  a  feeling,  till  of  late,  had  scarcely  any 
existence  among  Teachers,  simply  because  there  was 
no  preparatory  training.  Oood  Teachers  have 
sprung  up  here  and  there,  and,  by  reason  of  their  ac- 
knowledged superiority,  obtained  something  like  a 
social  position  and  adequate  remuneration.  But  they 
have  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  isolated.  Their 
influence  has  scarcely  been  felt  beyond  their  own 
School-room,  or,  at  most,  beyond  their  own  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  They  have  given  neither  elevation,  nor 
character,  nor  amelioration  to  the  profession  gene- 
rally. And  all  because  there  was  no  channel  or 
means  for  the  purpose — for  the  extension  of  their 
influence.  Now  Normal  Schools  open  up  just  such 
a  channel ;  they  furnish  an  admirable  means  for  the 
cherishing  and  fostering  of  a  professional  feeling. 
There  the  young  Teaehers-in-training  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  and  the  warmest  friend- 
ships are  formed.  There  have  they  awakened  in 
their  bosom  a  true  love  for  the  profession.  They  go 
forth  to  their  respective  fields  of  operation  with  all 
these  friendships  and  attachments  in  deep  and  lively 
exercise.     These  prompt  them  to  mutual  correspond- 


ence and  to  an  interchange  of  thought  on  professional 
subjects,  on  the  findings  of  their  experience.  And 
the  result  of  all  this  is  the  building  up  of  a  profes- 
sional literature,  the  establishment  of  educational  pe- 
riodicals, the  convention  of  district  or  county  T< 
era,  tin'  organization  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  &e.,  and 
in  this  way  a  living  and  an  enduring  embodiment  is 
given  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  made  the 
common  property  of  all. 

(i.  Normal  Schools  introduce  and  disseminate  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching. 

Whilst  science',  commerce,  and  arts  have,  within 
the  circle  ol  a  \ery  few  years,  been  making  the  most 
rapid,  the  most  gigantic  strides  of  advancement,  edu- 
cation— the  main-spring  of  the  whole — has  not  been 
lagging  in  the  rear.  We  do  not  here  refer  to 
tion  in  its  national  aspects  or  in  its  external  arrange- 
ments— but  to  the  whole  style  and  manner  of  teach- 
ing, not  merely  in  its  more  advanced  but  in  its  rudi- 
d  branches.  And  in  this  respect,  who.  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  can  contrast  the  methods 
now  generally  in  operation  with  what  existed  some 
fifty  years  ago,  without  perceiving  that  an  entire  revo- 
lution has  taken  place.  Now  there  is  not  one  species 
ol  instrumentality  that  has  contributed  more  largely 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  advancement  than  Nor- 
mal Schools.      There  the  various  methods  ol  teaching 

and  of  order  are  fully  and  elaborately  discussed. 
There  ('very  improvement  is  calmly  considered,  east 
into  the  crucible  and  fairly  proved  both  in  principle 
and  practice,  and,  if  it  stand  tin;  test,  it  receives  the 
most  authoritative  imprimatur.  The  Teachers-in- 
training  adopt  it  as  sound,  not  merely  because  it  comes 
recommended  by  the  highest  sanction,  but  because 
of  its  intrinsic  and  proved  merit  and  excellence.  These 
Teachers  diffuse  that  improvement  throughout  the 
district  of  the  country  where  their  lot  is  cast,  and  thus 
there  is  not  only  every  publicity  given  to  it,  but  it  is, 
at  once,  extensively  and  efficiently,  carried  into  ope- 
ration. 

(i.  Normal  Schools  are  admirably  fitted  to  bring 
about  a  uniform  system  of  education. 

Too  much  Stress  cannot  be  laid  on  system  in  the 
School.  It  constitutes  the  grand  regulator  of  the 
Teacher.  It  operates  as  a  charm,  an  ever-recurring 
novelty,  with  the  children.  The  best  system,  vigor- 
ously worked,  is  the  very  perfection  of  education. 
And  if  such  is  the  advantage  of  system  in  a  school, 
what  must  the  uniformity  of  system  be  in  a  city,  in  a 
province,  in  an  empire,  where  the  same  architecture 
in  buildings  prevails,  where  the  same  text-books  are 
used,  where  the  same  style  of  education  is  carried 
out,  even  in  minutest  detail,  and  where  the  same 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  training  obtains  ?■ 
The  benefit  of  such  a  uniformity  is  incalculable,  aad 
who  does  not  perceive  that  the  only  effectual  way 
of  securing  such  an  object  is  through  the  medium  of 
Normal  Schools  ? 

7.  The  influence  of  the  example  of  one  Normal- 
trained  Teacher  is  great  and  beneficial. 

His  practical  skill,  his  indefatigable  zeal,  his  amaz- 
ing tact  in  all  that  appertains  to  his  office,  are  soon 
apparent  from  the  progress,  the  habits,  and  diligence 
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of  his  scholars,  and  duly  appreciated  l>y  parents,  as 
well  aa  by  all  reflecting  public-spirited  men  in  the  lo- 
cality where  he  labors.  Gradually  the  impression 
gains  ground  that  there  is  something  besides  the 
name  in  the  Normal  training  of  Teachers.  School 
Trustees  exert  themselves  to  the  uttermost  to  ob- 
tain Teachers  who  have  undergone  a  similar  sys- 
tem of  training.  This  creates  competition  for  such 
Teachers,  and,  wherever  they  are  settled,  their 
superiority  is  felt  and  acknowledged.  This  increase 
of  demand  raises  the  reward  of  their  labors — the 
amount  of  their  remuneration.  Thus,  this  other  bene- 
fit of  Normal  Schools  is  both  direct  and  indirect; — 
propagating  far  and  wide  the  desire  for  a  higher 
grade  of  Teachers,  and  raising,  very  considerably, 
their  income. 

8.  But  the  economical  benefit  of  Normal  Schools, 
the  saving  of  time  to  the  pupils  and  of  expense  to 
(lie  parents  and  guardians  must  not  be  overlooked. 

hut  this  point  is  so  well  put  bj'  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  here  repeat,  verbatim,  his  state- 
ment. 

"  The  testimony  of  experience  and  observation  on 
this  subject  is,  that  a  trained  Teacher  will,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  by  the  superior  organization  and  classification 
of  his  School,  ami  by  his  better  method  and  greater 
ability  for  teaching,  impart  at  least  twice  as  much 
instruction,  in  any  given  time,  as  an  untrained  one. 
Suppose  now  that  the  salary  of  the  former  should 
exceed  that  of  the  latter  in  the  same  proportion,  there 
would  still  remain  a  clear  saving  of  half  the  time  of 
the  pupil,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  good 
habits  and  accurate  views  of  what  he  had  learned. 
Hence,  in  the  same  period  during  which  pupils  usu- 
ally attend  common  Schools,  they  would  acquire,  at 
the  lowest  allowed  estimate,  twice  the  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  that  correctly  and  thoroughly,  which 
they  are  now  imperfectly  taught. 

"  The  time  thus  saved,  and  the  additional  know- 
ledge and  improved  modes  of  study  and  habits  of 
explanation  thus  acquired,  are  indefinitely  enhanced 
in  value  from  the  prospective  advantages,  irrespec- 
tive of  present  benefits." 

We  might  extend  this  train  of  observation  to  a 
much  greater  length  ;  but  we  think  we  have  said 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reflecting  mind  that  the  bene- 
fits of  Normal  Schools  are  neither  few  nor  small ; 
that  they  are  sufficient  to  enlist  every  true  patriot 
and  every  genuine  christian  in  their  encouragement 
and  support;  that  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
position  that  the  nation  which  upholds  a  popular  sys- 
tem of  education  can  only  do  so,  efficiently  and  suc- 
cessfully, by  the  establishment  and  complete  equip- 
ment of  these  institutions. 

SECTION  III. 
History  of  Normal  Schools — Act  of  Province 
axext  Normal  School — Bye-Laws,  &c. 
In  surveying  the  cause  of  Education  for  a  century  by- 
gone, it  is  evident  that  National  Education  and  Normal 
Schools  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  Of  all  the  countries  in 
the  Old  World  that  have  made  Education  a  matter  of  na- 
tional consideration'  and  interest,  there  was  none  so  earlv 


in  the  field,  or  which  has  cultivated  that  field  with  such 
success,  as  Prussia.  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  benevolent  Franke  turned  his  attention  to  the  subjed 
of  popular  education,  he  soon  found  that  children  could  not 
he  well  taught,  without  good  Teachers,  and  that  but  lew- 
good  Teachers  could  be  found  unless  they  were  regularly 
trained  tor  their  profession.  Impressed  with  this  convicti- 
on he  bent  all  his  energies  towards  the  establishment  of  a 


Teachers'  Seminary,  in  which  he  finally  succeeded,  at  Hal- 

le,in  Prussia,  about  the  year  1704,  and   now  Prussia  pos- 


y,  in  winch  he  anally  succeeded,  at 
t  the  year  1701,  and  now  Prussia 
se-sess  not  less  than  51  Normal  Schools.  About  20  or  30 
years  afterwards  the  several  States  in  Germany  commenc- 
ed their  systems  of  popular  instruction,  and  their  Normal 
Schools  kept  full  pace  with  their  Educational  progress,  and 
now  Saxony  posse-  ess  10,  Austria  11, Bavaria  9,  Wirtem- 
burg  7,  Hanover  7,  Baden  4,  Hesse  Cassel  3,  Hesse  Drara- 
-ladi  3,&C.  In  LSI  7,  Holland  elected  2,  Belgium  •_',  Den- 
mark 2,  Sweden  1.  In  1808  Prance  erected  its  first  Nor- 
mal School,  and  now  it  has  07.  In  1835  Scotland  built  2, 
the  one  in  Glasgow  ami  the  oiher  in  Edinburgh;  though 
the  former,  on  an  inferior  scale, had  been  in  existence  tor 
a  considerable  period  beforehand.  In  1836,  Ireland  erec- 
ted l.  In  L840,  England  commenced  its  operations  in  this 
respect,  an. I  now,  along  with  Wales,  posses-ess  •>:<. 

In  the  New  World  Normal  Schools  are  of  more  recent 
date.  Though  the  subject  ofNormal  Schools  was  agitated 
in  Massachusetts  in  L825,  it  was  not  till  1889  that  they 
were  formally  set  agoinc, — and  now  there  are  three  in 
that  State,  with  one  in  the  City  of  Boston,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  properly  qualified  Teachers  for  that  City 
alone.  In  1845  one  was  established  at  Albany  for  the 
Slate  of  New  York  ;  in  1848,  another  at  Philadelphia, 
lor  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1849,  another  at  New 
Britain,  for  the  State  of  Connecticut;  in  1850,  another  at 
Usilanti,  for  the  State  of  Michigan.  Within  the  last  two 
years  Normal  School-  have  been  in  progress  of  erection  in 
other  States  and  the  probability  is  that  many  years  will 
not  elapse  till  there  is  not  a  Slate  in  the  Union  without  its 
Normal  School  or  Schools.  In  1846  a  Normal  School  was 
opened  at  Toronto,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  Teachers 
for  Upper  Canada,  and  such  was  the  felt  necessity  for  its 
enlargement  that  a  new  and  permanent  building  has  been 
erected  within  these  three  years,  at  the  cost  of'  £25,000, — 
the  most  perfect,  perhaps,  in  external  arrangement  ami 
commodiousness,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  World. 

The  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Session  of  1854, 
passed  a  Bill  for  the  erection  of  a  Normal  School  in  some 
central  locality  of  the.  Province.  The  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  "carrying  out  said  Bill,  made 
choice  of  Truro,  as  the  most  central,  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  advantageous  locality.  The  building  is  rapidly 
advancing  to  completion,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be.  formally 
opened,  with  inaugural  ceremonies,  at  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember next.  The  following  is  the  enactment  referred 
to:— 

Am  Act  to  establish  a  Normal  School. 

(Passed  the  31st  day  of  March,  1834.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  governor,  council,  and  assembly, 
as  follows  : 

1.  A  Normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  shall  ho 
founded  in  a  central  and  convenient  locality. 

2.  A  Building  for  such  purpose,  provided  with  all  ne- 
cessary furniture  and  apparatus,  shall  be  erected  under 
the  direction  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor 
in  council,  upon  a  site,  and  according  to  plans  approved 
of  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  such  commissioners 
may  draw  from  the  treasury,  for  the  cost  of  the  building, 
with  its  furniture  and  site,  a  sum  uot  exceeding  oue  thou- 
sand pounds. 

8.  The  teachers  of  the  Normal  school  shall  be  a  pnnci- 
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pal  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council,  who  shall  su- 
perintend the  Normal  and  model  schools,  and  teach  such 
classes  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  also  be  su- 
perintendent of  education,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  two  assistants,  cho- 
sen by  the  principal,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  in 
council,  and  who  shall  respectively  receive  salaries  oi  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum. 

4.  The  superintendent  may  draw  annually  from  the 
treasury  asum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  for  ex- 
penses of  fuel,  repairs,  and  books  for  the   Normal   school, 

and  the.  expense  of  teachers'  institutes,  the  expenditure 
of  which  he  shall  annually  make,  return  of  to  government. 

5.  The  school  shall  be  under  the  manage nt  of  a  board 

of  five  directors,  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council,  who 
shall  frame  the  bye-laws  and  regulations  of  the  institution, 
and  arrange  the  length  ol'its  terms  of  instruction. 

G.  The  principal  may  enter  into  arrangements  with  the 
trustees  of  schools  in  the  place  in  which  the  Normal  school 
shall  be  situate,  tor  the  purpose  of  having  such  schools 
used  as  model  schools,  in  which  pupil  teachers  from  the 
Normal  school  may  practise  the  art  of  teaching ;  provided 
Buch  model  schools  shall  bo  maintained  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it' they  were,  ordinary  schools. 

7.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Normal  school  shall 
be  similar  to  that  in  the  Normal  schools  of  Upper  Canada, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  or  as  nearly  approaching 
thereto  as    circumstances  will  permit . 

8.  Each  board  ofcommissioners  shall  have  the  right  of 
sending  to  the  Normal  school,  at  the  commencement  of  any 
oT its  terms,  one  pupil,  cither  male  or  female,  for  every 
one  hundred  pounds  received  by  the  board  from  the  pro- 
vincial treasury,  and  if  necessary,  they  shall  aid  such  pu- 
pils from  the  provincial  grant  at  their  disposal,  in  paying 
their  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  the  Normal  school, 
at  the  rate  of  three,  pence  per  mile  :  provided  that  such 
pupils  shall  not  be  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of 
good  moral  character,  and  shall  have' received  an  ordinary 
common  school  education  before  the  commissioners  shall 
give  any  order  or  orders  for  their  admission  to  the  school 
— snch  pupils  shall  give  to  the  principal  a  written  pledge 
that  they  will  teach  for  at  least  three  years  within  this 
province. 

9.  The  principal  of  the  school  may  receive  an  additional 
number  of  pupils  not  exceeding  twenty  in  any  one  year,  on 
their  being  examined  by  him  and  giving  the  necessary 
pledge;  and  all  licensed  teachers  shall  have  free  access  to 
the  school,  either  as  spectators  or  regular  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion and  the  use  of  text  books  shall  be  free  to  all  pupils. 

10.  The  principal  ma)-  admit  pupils  not  intending  to 
♦each  in  thisprovie.ee.  at  such  rates  of  fees  as  he  may  think 
proper,  such  fees  to  be  applied  in  improving  the  apparatus 
of  the  school;  provided  no  greater  number' of  such  pupils 
than  ten  be  in  attendance  on  the  school  at  any  one  time. 

,  11.  All  pupils  shall  be  examined  by  the  principal  after 
having  attended  the  school  for  a  term  not  less  than  five 
months,  and  if  competent,  shall  receive  certificates  as  gradu- 
ates of  the  school,— such  certificates  shall  be  of  three  class- 
es, denominated,  A,  15,  and  C,  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  graduate;  and  pupils,  who,  after  having  studied  one 
year/ shall  be  found  incompetent  to  act  as  teachers,  may  be 
dismissed  or  receive  instruction  for  a  second  term  at  thedis- 
cretion  of  the  principal  ;  and  such  graduates  as  may  have 
received  certificates  of  the  class  A  or  B,  may  be  admitted 
anew,  and  after  attending  for  one  or  more  terms  shall 
receive  a  certificate  of  such  class  as  upon  examination 
they  shall  be  found  entitled  to. 

12.  Any  person  holding  a  certificate  from  the  principal  of 
the  normal  school  shall  be  entitled  to  a  license  from  any 
board  ofcommissioners  unless  the  holder  of  such  certificate 
be  of  bad  moral  character,  in  which  case,  so  soon  as  the  fact 


of  any  graduate  having  contracted  immoral  habits  is  made 
known  to  the  principal,  he  shall  erase  the  namo  of  cucb 
person  from  Ins  list  of  graduate.''. 

13.  The  principal  shall  have  the  power  of  sending,  as 
ire.-  students,  to  any  college  <>>•  academy  receiving provin* 
cial  aid,  graduates  of  the  normal  school,  who  may  desire  in- 
struction in  mathematics  and  classics,  with  the  view  of  be- 
coming teachers  of  high  schools;  providedthat  no  such  in- 
stitution be  required  to  give  instruction  to  more  than  threu 
BUch  pupils  at  any  one  time. 

1  t.  There,  shall  be  an  annual  public  examination  of  such 
school. 

1 5.  The  principal  of  the  Normal  school  and  his  assistants 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  performance  of  statute  labor  on 
the  highways,--  from  militia  duty,  and  from  serving  in  any 
town  office,  or  on  juries. 

The  following  are  the  ISyc  Laws  passed  at  a  Meeting  of 
the.  Directors,  held  at  Truro,  on  Friday  thu  1st  day  of  Juue, 
185  5. 

Bye-Laws  of  Provincial  Xormal  Semin- 
ary, 

1.  As  the  main  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  prepare 
and  qualify  Teachers  of  common  Schools,  as  well  as  to  im- 
prove those  who  have  been  already  engaged  in  teaching, 
that  the  course  of  study,  the  Conditions  of  admission,  the 
qualifications  of  graduation,  &c.,  shall  accord  with  that  ob- 
ject 

2.  That  the  first  Autumn  term  shall  commence  on  thu 
first  Wednesday  of  November  next,  and  terminate  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  March;  that  the  Spring  term  shall  com- 
mence on  the  second  Wednesday  of  April,  and  that  the  du- 
ration of  this  and  subsequent  terms  be  afterwards  ar- 
ranged. 

.'!.  That  the  Superintendent  at  the  close  of  every  term, 
shall  apprize  each  15oard  of  School  Commissioners  of  tho 
number  of  vacancies  to  be  supplied  by  it,  and  shall  special' 
lv  instruct  the  Commissioners  to  use  all  diligence,  in  en- 
quiring  after  talented  and  promising  young  men  and  wo- 
men residing  within  their  respective  bounds,  and  in  en- 
couraging them  to  prosecute  their  studies,  with  a  view  to- 
their  attending  the  Normal  School ; — that  the.  Commission- 
ers shall  require  from  each  applicant  a  certificate  of  moral 
character  from  the  clergyman  or  minister  of  the  religious 
denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  and  that  they  furnish 
each  pupil  with  a  certificate  of  his  appointment,  to  be  pre- 
sented to- the  Principal  on  the  day  fixed  For  the  examina- 
tion. 

4.  That  all  applying  under  section  Oth  of  the  Act,  if 
found  qualified,  as  well  as  all  licensed  Teachers,  shall  bo 
admitted  in  the  order  of  their  application. 

5.  That  all  applying  under  section  10th  shall  be  received" 
in  the  order  of  their  application,  on  standing  such  an  ex- 
amination as  the  Principal  shall  deem  satisfactory. 

(!  That  none  shall  be  admitted  unless  they  present  them- 
selves within  one  week  of  the  time  of  the  opening  of  th© 
School. 

7.  That  all  candidates  for  admission  sustain  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  reading,  spelling,  the  simple  rulesof 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  Geography,  and  of  English 
Grammar. 

8.  That  all  pupils  on  admission  shall  be  required  to 
subscribe  the  following  declaration, — "  We,  the  subscribers, 
hereby  declare  that  it  is  our  intention  to  devcte  ourselves 
to  the  profession  of  Teaching,  within  this  Province,  for 
three  years  at  least,  and  that  our  sole  object  in  attending 
this  Normal  Seminary  is  to  qualify  ourselves  the  better 
for  discharging  the  important  duties  appertaining  to  said 
profession. 

9.  That  certificates,  under  section  11th  of  the  Act,  shall' 
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in  the  mean  time  be  confined  to  classes  A  &  1!..  and  that 
such  certificates,  subscribed  by  the  Principal  and  Hoard 
of  Director.-:,  shall  be  granted  to  all  pupils  found  (qualified 
on  the  various  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Principa',  and 
that  all  holdingthe  certificate  B  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  aJTirsl  Class  Common  School  Teacher. 

10.  That  each  Pupil  entitled  at  the  close  of  the  first 
term  to  the  certificate  of  class  B.,  shall  receive,  out  of  the 
funds  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  aid  pupils  for  the  first 
year,  a  scholarship  of  £5.,  and  that  each  pupil  entitled  to 
a  certificate  of  class  A.,  shall  receive  a  similar  scholarship, 
on  condition  of  attending  the  following  term,  payable  at 
the  commencement  of  that  term, — and  that  such  scholar- 
ships shall  be  granted  only  to  those  pupils  who  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Hoards  of  School  Commissioners, 
under  section  8th. 

11.  That  all  Teachers-in-training  shall  hoard  and  lodge 
in  such  houses,  and  under  such  regulations  as  are  approv- 
ed by  the   Principal. 

1 )!.  That  all  pupils  attending  the.  institution  shall  be  re- 
quired when  practicable,  to  attend  their  respective  places 
of  worship  on  the  Lords'  day,  and  wait  on  such  means  of 
religious  instruction  as  the  Clergymen  or  Ministers  thereof 
shall  see  lit  to  appoint,  and  that  a  certificate  to  this  effect 
he  produced  at  the  close  of  every  term,  before  any  Diplo- 
ma is  granted. 

13.  That  the  regulations  for  (lie  internal  management 
of  the  Institution  he  prepared  by  the  Principal,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  first  meeting. 

1  1.   That  the  Hoard  shall  meet  regularly,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  each  semi-annual  examination,  and  that  special 
. -lings  may  he  called  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  applica- 
nt' the  superintendi 

'he  foregoing  A.ct  and  Bye-Laws  furnish,  we  think,  a 
i   idea  of  the  external  arrangements  of  the 
ial  8  ihool  at  Truro.      The  regulations  respecting  the 
ternal  affairs  and  management  of  the  institution  have  not 
vet  ic. -eiied  the  sanction  of  the  Board  ofDirectors,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  authoritatively  published.     As  how- 
ever, some  may  be  desirous  to  know  the  subjects  of  study, 
and  the  manner  of  their  being  prosecuted,  it  may  be  pro- 
per  that    these    lie    her,'    briefly    and    generally    indicated, 

bearing  in  mind  that  they   may  receive  certain  modifica- 
tions .according  to  ciretimst;: 

In  all  probability,  the  Seminary  will  be  in  session  six 
hours  every  week-day — Saturday  excepted;  four  hours  of 
which  time  the  students  will  be  engaged  with  the  Teach- 
ers in  their  respective  recitation  rooms,  and  two  hours  with 
the  Principal  in  the  study,  or  large,  room.  During 
term,  three  stages  of  progress  shall  be  aimed  at;  and  in 
each  department  of  study  there  shall  be  a  junior  and  a 
senior  section.  The  first  part  of  the  course  shall  consist  of 
a  thorough  review  of  elementary  common  school  studies, 
such  as  Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  History, 
Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Elements  ofNatura!  Sci- 
ence ; — the  first  four  departments  to  be  conducted  by  the 
English  master,  and  the  last  three,  by  the  Mathematical. 
Anil,  whilst  this  review  is  going  on,  the  Principal  will  de- 
liver a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  science  of  education,  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral  ;  aswellasgive  instruction  on 
the  best  and  most  approved  modes  of  teaching  the  various 
branches  of  a  common  school  education.  The  second  sta^e 
shall  consist  of  the  following  branches  of  knowledge: — 1. 
Critical  study  of  English  Language;  2.  History  of  English 
Literature ;  8.  Survey  of  General  History  ;  4.  Physical 
and  Historical  Geography ;  5.  Algebra,  on  through  Quad- 
ratic Equations;  C.  Geometry,  three  books  of  Euclid;  7. 
Book-keeping  ;  8.  Surveying;  and  9.  Navigation; — the  Lite- 
rary part  to  be  under  charge  of  the  English,  and  the,  Mathe- 
matical, of  the  Mathematical  Teacher.  And  whilst  this  high- 
er department  is  being  attended  to,the  Principal  will  deliver 


some  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Intellectual  Philosophy— 
accompanying  the  former  with  experimental  illustra- 
tions. The  third  and  last  stage  of  progress  shall  embrace 
the  art  of  teaching,  including  theoretical  instruction,  or  the 
development  of  the  principles  on  which  the  art  is  founded, 
while  the  application  of  these  principles  will  he  illustrated, 
and  the  art  acquired,  by  instructing   in  the  Muriel  Schools 

as  soon  as  these  are  erected  under  the  care  of  the  Teachers, 
and  subject  to  their  direction  and  remarks.  Here  again  the 
Principal  will  deliver  a  few  Lectures  on  Natural  Science, 
especially  on  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Chemistry  in  their 
application  to  Agriculture,  &c.  And  these  Lectures  again 
will  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  Botan- 
ical Garden  and  .Model  Farm,  which  it  is  proposed  imme- 
diately to  establish  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School, 
abundance  of  land  having  been  already  purchased  for  that 
purpose.  During  the  whole  course,  instruction  will  be 
given  on  the  science  and  art  of  vocal  music,  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  common  school  education.  Hut  we  cannot  enlarge 
on  these  topics.  What  lias  been  stated  is,  we  think,  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  general  subjects  and  mode  of  study. 
And  now  in  drawing  these  observations  to  a  close,  wo 
would  earnestly  bespeak,  on  the  behalf  of  this  important 
undertaking,  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Province,  and  especially  of  those  who  occupy 
the  more  influential  positions  of  society.  Let  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Schools  bestir  themselves,  and  use  all  diligence 
and  discretion  in  selecting  the  most  talented,  promising 
and  enthusiastic  young  men  and  women  within  their  bounds, 
in  urging  them  to  prosecute  their  studies  with  a  view  to 
their  joining  the  Seminary,  and  in  opening  up  to  them 
every  facility  of  transit  to  Truro ;  and  let  the  Trustees  of 
Schools  lend  their  aid  to  the  Commissioners  by  bringing 
under  their  notice  the  most  suitable  individuals  in  their 
respective  localities.  Let  Teachers  throughout  the  Pro- 
\oi  e  realize  their  responsibility,  and  let  them  encourage, 
in  every  possible  way,  the  more  advanced  of  their  pupils 
which  may  evince  an  aptness  for  teaching,  to  prosecute 
their  studies  with  the  view  of  qualifying  themselves  for 
joining  the  Seminary,  and,  remembering  the  difficulties 
which  the}  themselves  have  encountered  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  preparatory  training — let  them  press  upon 
their  junior  fellow-Teachers  the  duty  and  advantage  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  professional  im- 
provement now  held  out.  Let  parents  reflect  on  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  honor,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  vocation  of 
Teachers,  and  let  them  incite  their  sons  and  their  (laugh- 
er.- to  dedicate  their  powers  ami  their  energies  to  the  pur- 
suits of  this  vocation.  Let  all,  in  tine,  in  their  varied 
spheres  and  relationships,  give  to  this  movement  a  reason- 
able amount  of  co-operation ;  let  them  extend  towards  it 
their  charitable  judgments,  and  we  have  little  fear  that,  by 
the  blessing  oft  hid  on  the  labors  of  the  officers,  the  Normal 
School  will  prove  an  immense  boon  to  this  Province,  and 
spread  blessings  of  inestimable  value  amongst  generations' 
of  its  inhabitants  yet  unborn. 
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